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June 25, 1821, by Brother Joun ¥. Jenxtns. 


Published at the request of the Fraternity. 


My Breruren anv Companions, 

WE are this day assembled to commemorate the virtues of 
him, who was oné of the brightest ornaments of masonry. To St. 
John the Baptist, the christian, no less than the mason, looks up 
withthe veneration, which is due to him, for the valuable services 
he rendered to their respective institutions. Hignapniversary has 
long and justlybeen distinguished by the members of our order; for 
he was, as he find him represented in our hieroglyphics, one of 
the boundaries of that circle, in tracing which we must necessa- 
rily arrive at the rule and guide of our Faith. Since he is this 
day celebrated as a mason, it is proper that the subject of the 
speaker should accord with the occasion. And although there 
are many of our fellow citizens present, who are not of the craft, 
but whose presence cannot but be gratifying to our feelings, it 
may not even to them be uninteresting, if I present a short expo- 
sition of the principles and benefits of Free Masonry. The great 
variety of excellent moral sentiments and sublime truths which 
adorn our code, has rendered a selection difficult, and to reca- 
pitulate the whole would lead me to weary your patience. I 
have therefore chosen to direct your attention particularly to the 
tenets of our profession, as expounded to us in the first degree, 
since in them, every mason must feel a peculiar interest. In at- 
tempting this duty, I was cheered by the hope that it might com 
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duce to the pleasure, and perhaps to the advantage of the res- 
pectable, society who have honoured me at this time by their 
choice; but I feel that I stand in need of all that candour which 
is, and should be a characteristic of the Fraternity. 

The constitution of human nature has Jed mankind to form 
to themselves a social compact. To prove that this is their nat- 
ural state, we need only refer to the helplessness of infancy, the 
aversion to solitude, which is so universal, and the wants and 
weaknesses, both merta! and corporeal, incident to every in- 
dividual of our species. We need the support and assistance of 
each other. We cannot stand alone against adversity’s tempest, 
like the rude and solitary column, by which the blast of the des- 
ert passes unheeded. The endearments of parents, and children, 
and friends are necessary to the happiness of man. And though 
there may be some hearts estranged from the interests of the 
world, and solitary even in the midst of men, still they suffer 
from the very loneliness to which they are self-condemned. 

From this necessity of mutual assistance, the natural society 
established among mankind“is deduced. But it was very early 
discovered, that for the better prosecution of important designs, 
it was expedient for individuals to unite in particular bodies, and 
te bind themselves to each other, by stronger ties than those 
which nature had imposed. Some of those societies adopted se- 
crecy a3.a means of preserving that union which is so essential to 
the welfare of all communities; others assumed particular badg- 
es, that they might be known to each other, and distinguished 
from the uninitiated. And surely, if their objects were good, and 
, their engagements not inconsistent with the duties every one is 
* bound to perform towards mankind, surely they might with jus- 
tice thus combine; since nothing of importance can ever be at- 
tained, unless harmony and uniformity of procedure exist among 
thos® who are engaged in tlie pursuit. Hence, we find that in 
all ages fere have been associations of men, separatiig them, 
selves from the world, for the attainment of particular objects. 
The past and present. centuries are remarkable for the number 
of societies of this nature. whose objects have been to promote 
the'welfare of the human family, by the diffusion of religious 
knowledge, the cultivation of the arts and sciences, the reforma- 















tion of manners, and the relief of the distressed, Among these 
the Masonic Institution holds a proud rank, not only for its 

antiquity, and its widely extended influence, but for the purity 

of the principles which it inculcates. When these are atten- 

tively examined, the origin it claims will not appear so fabulous, 

as many have been disposed to believe it. To the sublimest 

moral! truths, it adds the most striking exemplifications and exhi- 

bits a felicity in the explanation of its symbols, and in enforcing 

its precepts, which is peculiar to itself. 

The tenets of our profession, my Brethren, must be familiar 
to each of us. The forcible manner in which brotherly love, re- 
lief, and truth have been recommended to our notice and prac- 
tice, will not permit us to forget our obligations to each other, and 
to mankind. And here permit me to observe, for the informa- 
tion of those who are not intimately acquainted with all the prin- 
ciples of our order, that Free Masonry is not that selfish systems 
which its opposers have, thraugh ignorance or malice, endeavour. 
ed to proveit. We are net commanded te limit our good offices 
by the pale of the lodge. On the contrary, one of the first les- 
sons we are taught is, to cherish good will to man; to sympa- 
thize with the virtuous sufferer, and to relieve his wants as far as 
our ability extends, whoever he be, and wherever he may be 
found. It is in this broad sense that we are enjoined to practice 
the virtue of brotherly love; yet as among natural brothers, not- 
withstanding they may possess the highest philanthropy, there 
must still exist stronger ties than those which unite strangers, so 
are we bound more particularly to watch over and protect each 
other; to guard from impending danger; to admonish a failing 
brother, and if possible promote a reformation. And who in this 
assembly would require an eulogium upon the exercise of such 
feelings, and such principles? He who has experienced the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the intercourse of friends in any 
walk of life, can readily enter into our feelings, when we are 
surrounded by those whom we know to be true and trustworthy, 
and who are anxious to afford us their advice, assistance, and 
sympathy. Nor can it be difficult for him to discover the reason 
for which masonry forbids party spirit to enter her temple; for 
which she excludes political controversy, and all polemic discus 
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sion; and recommends to us, to be of one mind, to livé in peace and 
love as brethren. This harmony, which is the support of our in- 
stitution, is analogous to that which exists among all the individ- 
uals that compose the natural universe of Gov. In the opera- 
tions of nature, we perceive a perfect consistency and union, no 
one part obstructing another, but each promoting the advance- 
ment of all. There is harmony in the motion of the planets, as 
they wheel their vast circuits through the immensity of space, 
and there is harmony in heaven. It cannot then be an objection 
to any institution, that, as one of its first principles, it should en- 
courage harmony among itsmembers. This Masonry does. And 
whatever tends to unite manwpore closely to man, in the bonds 
of affection and virtuous intercourse, deserves not the reproba- 
tion of the world, and must be acceptable to the great Architect 
above. 

By Relief, we are to understand, not a confined application of 
our alms to particular individuals or a particulag class, but a lib- 
eral benevolence, and a diffusive charity. We know that pain 
and anguish are the inheritance of man, and that the highest 
efforts of the good should be made, not only in contending against 
the ills which more immediately affect themselves, but also in 
assisting those who may be less able to support the struggle. For 
this reason we are commanded to fly to the aid of a distressed 
worthy brother, to extend a helping hand if he be falling, and if 
we can dono more to remember him in our orisons; and not him 
only, but those who are or have been the objects of his dearest 
affection and care. O, many a widow’s heart has been relieved 
from the weight of its desolation, by the genius of Masonry; ma- 
ny a one, under the influence of mingled fear, and grief, and des- 
pair, a sensation for which there is no name, has been restored 
to that state of mind which we enjoy when the thunder cloud has 
passed over us and we see the lightnings play as they recede, 
and feel secure from their shafts. Many an orphan has been 
snatched from impending destruction. Many a wanderer from 
the land of his fathers, has been consoled, cheered, and sup- 
ported. Many a death bed has been rendered less gloomy, and 
many anapprehension removed from the anxious mind of the ex- 
Firing parent, by the benign genius of masonry. Nor is it the 
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least of its merits that this assistance is never afforded with sound 
of trumpet, nor at the corners of streets, that it may be seen of 
men; but like the meadow stream, it flows silent and ufseeny yet 
refreshing and fertilizing. It is, perhaps, from this designed 
concealment of our beneficence that worthy men have doubted. 
the benefits of masonry, and refused the meed of praise it so just- 
ly deserves; but it is not my purpose nor my duty here to de- 
mand it, for we know, brethren, that the reward is in heaven. 
But that which we may consider as the foundation of our in- 
stitution, and one not to be shaken, is Truth. By this principle 
we are taught to be true to ourselves, true to our neighbour, and 
faithful in our obedience to the commands of Deity. This is the 
essence and sum of all the codes of morality that have ever been 
compi‘ed, and is sanctioned and enforced by our holy religion, 
And it is the glory of masonry, that its tenets are all consistent 
with the commends and exhortations of our Saviour; that the 
most scrutinizing eye cannot discover an opposition or incongrui. 
ty between them. How can it be otherwise, when both are bas- 
ed on eternal and immutable truth?) Happy would it be for our 


order and for ourselves, if the importance of this principle were 


strongly impressed upon our minds, and its effects constantly exhib. 
ted in our conduct. Then would most of the objections which have 
been made against masonry cease to be urged, and it would glori- 
ously arise from its present partial obscurity, to be admired, and 
revered, and loved. But there are defects in every human insti- 
tution as well as in every human being; and while man continues 
to be less than perfect, there will ever be many beauties which he 
will not discern, many salutary injunctions disobeyed, duties dis- 
regarded, and errors committed. It only remains for us to aim 
at perfection, although so vastly distant; to avoid whatever will 
injure ourselves, or molest our neighbour; whatever tends to 
destroy our own usefulness, or impede that of others; whatever 
derogates from the dignity of our natures, or violates our duties 
tomankind. In short, we have only to follow the example of 
our first Christian grand master, whom we this day celebrate; 
to walk in the path of Truth, making Truth our object, and 
Truth our guide. 

Having considered the grand tenets of our profession. it cam 
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not be improper to mention the virtues which are called in to 
their support. In order to the exercise of truth in its full extent, 
we are bound to the exercise of Faith. Not that implicit faith, 
which would lead us to believe an assertion, merely because itis 
impossible, but a moral faith, a faith founded on reason. In this 
sense are we commanded to have faith inGod. Ido not believe 
that any of us can ever forget the solemn circumstances which 
attended our first declaration of this faith as masons; nor should 
we ever forget, that while our trust is in Him, we need fear no 
danger. 

Hope is no less necessary to us as masons, than as intelligent be- 
Ings. Without it the exercise of faith would be impossible, and 
every moral and mental energy would be prostrated. Yet it 
sometimes produces misery by disappointment, and frequently 
leads us from the pursuit of real objects, to a search after phan- 
toms, and visions of a distempered brain. There is in hope 
something deceitful and when its deceitfulness is discovered, al- 
though our prospects may be less brilliant, our enjoyments are 
more definite, and we do not seem to live ina world of realities 
until its illusions have vanished from our career. But the hope 
weare to indulge, has none of this fleeting and deceiving char- 
acter. Its object is fixed, and is clearly revealed in the scrip- 
tures. We are therefore taught to have hope in immortality, 
and in an immortality of bleasedness. 

But the greatest of the theological virtues is charity. Faith 
and hope, without charity, are of no avail. In this sense, it is 
distinguished from that moral virtue which we have termed relief; 
for though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and have net 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. The highest intellectual pow- 
ers and attainments, when unaccompanied by this virtue, are 
worthless. It suppresses anger, envy, vanity, and leads us to 
conceal from tne world, and almost from ourselves, the faults 
and failings of our brethren. Under its influence we cannot re: 
joice to find others as imperfect as ourselves, nor can we scan 
‘ith anxious eye another’s character, in hope to detect latent 
defects, but we shall rather search for beauties, and enjoy a no- 
ble pleasure in acknowledging him superior to ourselves. This 
% the virtue which an inspired writer has so eloquently and 
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beautifully eulogized. “Prophecies shall fail, tongues shall cease, 
and knowledge vanish away, but charity never faileth.” Faith, 
hope, and charity, are the three steps, which lead from earth to 
heaven, by which angels can visit man, and man ascend to glory. 
How sublimely are we taught the importance of the last, when 
we are told, that “faith may end in vision, and hope be lost in fru- 
ition, but charity extends beyond the grave, and through the 
boundless realms of eternity.” 

We are also taught that a cold and heartless performance of 
duty, will not be accepted by our Grand Master. It must be ac- 
companied by freedom, fervency, and zeal; a freedom, which will 
produce a willingness to obey his commands, and a cheerfulness 
that will render our labours delightful; a_fervency that will keep 
alive within us the glow of virtuous affection, and stimulate us 
continually to the exercise of all that is noble or praise-worthy 
inman; a zeal which shall overcome all temptations to err, a 
disposition to relax our efforts, and shall bear us triumphantly 
through the difficulties and dangers which await us. Thus 
should we serve, and having thus served, we have the promise 
that none shall go away dissatisfied. 

Could we as masons ever act under the influence of these great 
and glorious tenets and virtues, which our order explains and 
enforces, how vast would be the benefits and the glory of mason- 
ry. The attentive ear would then be charmed with a pure and 
holy morality, which the instructive tongue would be ever ready 
to impart, and the faithful breast would become the repository, 
not only of our secrets, but of instruction, friendship, virtue, an@ 
religion. The bonds of union by which we are now so firmly 
connected would be drawn still more closely around our hearts, 
and masonry be exhibited to the world as it should be, m all its 
majesty, and purity, and splendour. 

In thus re-capitulating some of the principles, by which we 
should be guided, I do not conceive that I stand here as the for- 
mal advocate of masonry: she needs no advocate, if she did, f 
could wish, that some older and abler brother had discharged 
the duty. But she needs no advocate. Can the conscientiously 
moral man withhold his praise from so pure a system of morality 
aa ours? Can the Christian view with jealous eye, an institution 
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which is founded on the principles of the religion he reveres; 
whose tenets, and symbols, and exemplifications are all taken 
from the sacred writings; which enforces the acknowledgment 
and worship of the same God, the practice of the same virtues, 
and the performance of the same duties as are there commanded? 
Can the female dislike a society, which professes for her sex the 
most perfect respect and affection, and which is bound to relieve 
and protect them, when they most want relief and protection? 
In short can any one of common capacity deny the morality of 
an order, which can name among its most zealous members, 
some of the first and best of the human race? Many a pious chris- 
tian has been proud to wear the badges, and perform the duties 
of a free and accepted mason; and many a hero, and patriot, and 
sage has felt honoured by an introduction to our mysteries. I 
know that in days of ignorance, masonry was considered as nei- 
ther more nor less than the black art, and every mason, a ne- 
cromancer. The world was told that Satan himself was present 
at every lodge, in visible and tangible form, and took the chair 
as Worshipful Master, in full dress, while his humble devotees ap- 
peased his wrath, or promoted his pleasure, by sacrificing heca- 
tombs of vermin. Andthe simple would cross themselves at the 
name of a mason, and children would run from his presence,and the 
horse-shoe was a no less infallible safeguard against his evil in- 
fluence, than against that of witches. But this contemptible 
nonsense has passed away with the contemptible age that pro- 
duced it; and with it have passed the apprehensions which the 
credulity of an Abbe Barruel, and the fears of a Robinson had 


- ... a - 
excited, that masonry was striving to destroy all civil govern- 


ment, and all religion. But in this enlightened age, and in this 
enlightened country, we may hope better things. The princi- 
ples of the order are laid open to the inspection of all, in vari- 
ous periodical publications, in the many masonic constitutions, 
which different Grand Lodges have given to the world, and in 
the multitude of addresses that have issued from the press. Let 
us be judged then by the principles we profess; not by the 
misconduct of some, but by the virtues of the many who are or. 
naments to their profession. 

Most ofthe circumstances attending the origin of our society 
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have been handed down by tradition from lodge to lodge and 
from mason to mason, for many centuries, and are such as none 
but craftsmen know. We are however informed that the first 
regularly constituted Grand Lodge was held at Jerusalem, under 
the immediate direction of Solomon. IT'rom this illustrious 
source, after the completion of the temple, many other lodges 
were formed in most of the civilized countries of the world; 
and masonry advanced toward perfection, for a long period, with 
a velocity that every useful and important institution cannot fail 
to acquire. But the various revolutions of empires, and the dif- 
ferent changes from literature to barbarism, which have mark- 
ed the course of time, could not but in some degree impede its 
progress. During that period, so properly styled the dark ages, 
dark both from ignorance and from crime, masonry, as well 
as every thing else that was useful, seemed to sleep in the leth- 
argy of confinement; and science in general was buried under 
the weight of absurdities, with which her injudicious partizans 
had cumbered her. Yet we have good reason to believe that 
much of the knowledge of the arts, and of the practice of vir- 
tue, which survived that state of degradation, was preserved in 
the lodges, with great difficulty and danger to our ancient breth- 
ren. But when the dayspring of science first broke upon the 
benighted world, masonry again arose to open and adorn the 
bright day that was approaching; and in her majestic march 
from the east to the west, powerfully assisted religion in dispel- 
ling the shades that had so long shrouded the human intellect, 
and restoring its original light andenergy. She has not yet at- 
tained her full stature, but her growth is sure; and we may have 
complete confidence that she will continue to dispense her bles- 
sings, and increase the number of her votaries, till time shall be 
no more, while every step of her progress, shall add a new page 
to the record of human happiness. 


Worshipful. Masters, Wardens, and respected brethren, 

Much depends upon us for the accomplishment of this glorious 
effect. I feel how ill it would become me to offer advice to this 
large and respectable body; but it can never be improper to stir 
up the minds of our brethren, by way of remembrance. Repeat- 
¢d injunctions may give an _<s to good actions, and practice 
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will render them habitual. Let us then consider how intimate. 
ly the prosperity of our order is connected with the qualifica- 
tions and virtues of its members, and this consideration should 
rouse us to additional fervency and zeal in the great cause. 
That institution which has received the support of the highest 
talents of the good and wise, in all ages, should not be suffered to 
Janguish in our hands. Every well wisher tothe good of society,if 
he be a mason, cannot but feel the importance of continuing and 
extending a union which has forits objects, the relief of misery, 
and the promotion of virtue. We have great cause for thank- 
fulness, that this stupendous effort of human industry and ingenui- 
ty, still exists as a monument ofthe talents and virtues of its 
founders; that it is so worthy of the wisdom of Solomon who de- 
vised it, and ofthe strength and beauty bestowed upon it by his 
illustrious coadjutors; that it has resisted the ravages of time, 
and survived both the first and second temple; that. despotism 
could not crush it, nor superstition undermine it, nor ignorance 
conceal it; and that it now stands for our advantage, bidding 
proud defiance .to the united attacks of bigotry and slander. 
Whenever we enter into the middle chamber, or approach the 
holy of holies, may we there cherish such feelings as will ren- 
der us better men, and better masons, and bear them with us 
into the world, that all may see the benefits of our ancient and 
honourable institution. 

And now, my brethren, I would address this magnificent struc- 
ture, as the parent of its founder in the fallness of his heart ad- 
dressed his beloved city; 

‘Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy pala- 
ces. For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will now say, 
Peace be within thee.’ 


a 


MASONRY AND RELIGION. 


In our last we published the Report of the Committee of the 
Pittsburgh Synod and accompanied it by a few remarks. We 
had intended, in our present number, to follow up these re- 
marks, and to express with plainness our views of the ags 
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sertions and insinuations contained in that strange Report. Upon 
reflection however, it has seemed to us proper to record in our 
pages, before we introduce any further comments of our own 
upon the subject, the following dignified Protest of the Pittsburgh 
Lodges. We shall therefore postpone, to some future number, 
our own remarks, in order to lay before our readers this inter- 
esting and valuable document. To many of them, we are aware, 
tt may not be new, but all, we presume, will acquiesce in the 
propriety of preserving it in our Miscellany,especially as we have 
already published, at full length, the Report which called it 
forth. 
PROTEST. 

“The report of the reverend Synod of Pittsburgh, on the sub- 
ject of free masonry, having been presented to the world through 
the medium ofa public paper, assumes a shape which renders it 
necessary that the western lodges should take notice of it. And 
although they have been informed that the report, as now pub- 
lished, was not adopted by the synod, yet, as it seems uncharita- 
ble tocharge the reverend gentleman by whom it was commu- 
nicated, with having given a mutilated account of their proceed- 
ings, it must be presumed that the report is entire, and it is fair to 
consider it as the act of the whole body. 

“It is a document so uncourteous in its manner, and so false in 
its matter, that it is difficult to say whether astonishment or con- 
tempt is most excited by its perusal; but be this as it may, it 
comes before the public as the joint production of a body, whose 
sacred functions claim the respect of the world, particularly of 
the masonic part, and on this account it merits that consideration , 
to which it would not otherwise be entitled. The lodges of the 
city of Pittsburgh, from the sincere veneration they feel for the 
order to which they belong, and from a sense of duty which they 
owe to themselves, as citizensof the place where the report was 
framed, have thought it necessary to come out openly to deny 
the foul charges which have been so wantonly instituted against 
them, and to defy their reverend authors to the proof. The un- 
assuming and inoffensive spirit of masonry reluctantly intrudes 
upon the public; but to submit passively to the unfounded accu- 
sation, would be to carry christian meekness to a fault, 
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“The members ofthe three lodges of the city of Pittsburgh, 
always impressed with that respect which it is the pride and 
pleasure of the christian mason to observe towards the ministers 
of the sacred Gospel, enter their solemn protest against, and de- 
nial of, every portion of the insinuations and charges contained in 
the late synodical report; and without intending to enter into a 
regular discussion of the merits of their order, they conceive that 
they may be excused for cursorily noticing some of the accusa- 
tions of that most singular production. 

“The first objection is the secrecy of the order. That there 
are certain mysteries existing among masons, is most true; buf 
the comment of the reverend synod on this fact, is entirely 
false and unsupported, and only proves the danger of touching 
on subjects with which we are unacquainted. Citizens are nev- 
er invited to become masons; a member who solicits any indivi- 
dual to join the fraternity, is guilty of a breach of the rules of 
the order; nor, when an applicant is accepted, is he called npon 
Slindly to promise secrecy; the candidate for the lights of ma- 
sonry, is assured that he will never be required todo any thing 
but what is in perfect consonance with the duties of a christian 
and acitizen. But the second and great charge, and the one 
which no doubt gave rise to the whole report of the reverend 
synod, is the presumed looseness of ideas on religious subjects, 
which, it has been the vulgar opinion, is a distinctive trait of 
masonry; it is triumphantly, and with characteristic magisterial- 
ness asked, ‘What good moral effects have these societies ever 
produced? What youth have they ever reclaimed? What chris- 
tian has ever improved in piety, by entering a masonic lodge, 
and holding communion with its members?’ These questions, 
the reverend synod did not intend should be answered specifical- 
ly; they are of that general nature that may well become an un- 
meaning rhapsody ofdeclamation, but are unworthy of being in- 
troduced into a serious paper, in which fairness and candor ought 
to predominate. But to come as near te satisfying these inter- 
rogatories, as the nature of the case will admit, the lodges will 
reply, Goto the destitute widow, and helpless orphan, and ask;. 
ever they have appealed in vain for those benefits which 
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might render their worldly situation more tolerable; examine 
the periodical reports of the different grand lodges of the union; 
oud observe how many lectures, how many suspensions, how 
many expulsions, yearly, take place for different breaches of the 
moral code—and as for the last portion of the interrogatories, it 
is boldly answered by another question, ‘What real christian 
ever became a mason, whose piety was not thereby improved?’ 
“It isto te regretied, that the reverend synod, whose mem- 
bers ought to be as charitable as they are zealous, and as well in- 
formed as they are devout, should fall into a vulgar error, on the 
subject ofthe religion of masons, Itis true, that they date their 
origin from a period antecedent to the birth of Christ; it is true 
that their institution was first organized for the perpetuation of 
the mechanic arts, and for keeping alive the mild fire of charity 
and benevolence.from age to age; but it isnot true,that the broth-. 
erhood arrogate to themselves an exclusive code of ethics; the 
mission of our blessed Saviour was hailed as the happiest era for 
the order, and the meek irresistible doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment has become the ruling light, in the lodges throughout chris- 
tendom. Christian masons, to be sure, do not pretend to inter- 
fere with the duties of the clergy; masonry is any thing rather 
than presumptuous; if it can procure a portion of the good Sa- 
maritan’s oil to pour upon the external wounds ofa fellow crea- 
ture, the care of the bruised spirit it leaves to holier hands. 
“The reverend synod again ask in their usual tone, “ What 
christian, eminent for piety, has not abandoned his intercourse 
with them?” In this question there is something more specific, 
and there is a possibility of answering it, which will be done, not 
as fully as could be if room were afforded, but sufficiently to re- 
move any doubt from the minds of the reverend synod, 7f such 
doubts really exist. The reverend James Milnor, of New-York, 
late grand master of Pennsylvania, continues as devoted to the 
cause of masonry, since he has taken orders as.a preacher of the 
gospel, as he was whilst delighting the ears of “a listening sen- 
ate,” or leading in chains the minds of a Philadelphia jury. This 
gentleman’s piety, it is presumed, cannot be doubted, since it is 
notorious, that he forsook a most lucrative practice and great I 
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gal fame, to take up the cross of Christ. But as the reverend 
synod may think that the conduct of an Episcopalian minister 
does not afford a case in point,a few examples shall be offered 
from their own persuasion. The late Rev. James Ingles, of Bal- 
timore, who was at the head of the church in Maryland, centin- 
ued firm in the cause of masonry, to the last hour of his life; the 
date Rev. James Muir, of Alexandria, was not only a warm mason, 
but, to the day of his death, was chaplain to Washington lodge, 
ever*which Washington long presided; and, finally, it being un- 
necessary to swell the catalogue to greater extent, the late Rev. 
Robert Steele, of this city, was unremitting in his fervor; and a 
better christian and worthier man, it is humbly believed, is not in 
the ministry. 

“ The string of synodical interrogatories and exclamations is 
closed by the following sentence, in which it is difficult to say 
whether pride or illiberality is most conspicuous; at all events, 
it contains a sentiment which was not to have been expected 
from the committee ofa reverend synod, reporting on religious 
eubjects.—“How humiliating” (exclaim these expounders of the 
humility and gospel ofChrist) “and disgusting must it be, to per- 
sons of intelligence and taste, to mingle in the close intimacy of 
brotherhood with those whose society they would spurn on all 
other occasions.” The reverend synod, whose intelligence, if not 
taste,the world has ample reason to doubt,are informed,that masons 
never “mingle in close intimacy” with any whose company they 
would avoid on any occasion. Ifa brother has become so lost to 
decency and decorum as to become an improper companion fora 
citizen, he is excluded from all communication ina lodge. But 
if the reverend synod meant to charge the masons with a want 
of aristocratic distinctions, the fraternity plead guilty; there is 
nothing aristocratic in masonry; the king and the humblest citi- 
zen in alodge, meet upon the devel, and part upon the square—and 
although intelligence and taste are highly esteemed by the broth- 
erhood, yet the qualifications of the heart are the grand stan- 
dard of appreciation; masonry is modest and meek, and ever 
keeps in mind the humility of the Son of God, of which so many 
examples are recorded by the Evangelists. Jt was instituted for 
benevolent purposes, and not to establish orders insociety, 
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“ With one more remark, the lodges of the city of Pittsburgh 
wil close this their protest against the report of the synod of 
Pittsburgh. The committee most disingenuously insinuate that 
the secret meetings of the order may be made dangerous to the 
interests of the government. The folly of this sentiment is too 
apparent to merit a denial; the accusation might be plausible 
coming from the holy inquisition of Spain, or from the late cabi- 
net of the bigot Ferdinand; they had cause to dread associations 
of every kind, and it was their interesi to keep the minds of the 
people as much enthralled as their bodies. Light was dange- 
rous. But in a free country, the suspicion is idle, and more thaa 
probably was neverentertained by the reverend synod themselves. 
The first of American patriots were distinguished masons, and 
their conduct is the best guaranty for the purity of the order 
generally.—Washington was grand master of Virginia—Frank- 
lin of Pennsylvania—and Warren of Massachusetts—and whilst 
history is weaving the wreath~of immortality for these patriots, 
masonry may be excused, if, in the fullness of heart, she exclaims 
‘They too were brothers" 

“The lodges of the city of Pittsburgh, in entering the above 
protest against the intemperate report of the reverend synod,dep- 
recate the idea of arraying themselves against the clergy of any 
denomination; they view the report as a work of supererogation 
calculated to do more harm than good to the cause of Religion; 
and they are certain that the great body of the ministry will 
mark it with the most decided censure. But when the document 
was introduced into the columns ofa popular journal, and by that 
means acquired an extensive circulation, the fraternity could 
not avoid coming forth in self defence; if they had not, the 
brotherhood abroad would have had ample cause to call them to 
a strict account, for they must have concluded that their conduct 
must have been bad indeed, to have given rise to such language 
as is contained inthe report. Whilst the objection to masonry 
is confined to the hurtless ridicule of individuals, who affect to 
sneer at some of the forms and ceremonies of the order, or to gen- 
€ral animadversions on the intemperance of a few unfortunate 
members, the unobtrusive spirit of masonry submits in silence 
it shudders at the iron sound of disputation and argument, where 
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the absence of masonic light prevents conviction; and if it hag 
failed on many occasions to bring back an erring brother to the 
paths of virtue, it has the consolation to know that the reverend 
clergy themselves frequently fail, although aided by the sune- 
rior light of the gospel itself. But when the charges assume the 
imposing attitude of a synodical report, silence would subject 
them to just suspicion, They have repelled the charges,and they 
hope with decorum; as a body, they have no desire to prolong 
the scene of crimination and recrimination. If, however, the 
dignity of the order should require it, it will be found that thé 
mildness of masonry is equalled by her firmness. 
“By order of the Lodges of Pittsburgh.” 


eB 6 ee 


RIGHTS OF LODGES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MASONIC MISCELLANY. 
Sar,—In your first number you express an opinion in reply te 
a Query inthe American Masonic Recisrer, respecting the 
right of a Lodge to exclude visiting brethren, and as that opin- 


ion happens materially to differ from mine, I trust you will do 
me the justice to give this article a place in your next num- 
ber. , 

I admit that every mason in good standing, has a right, under 
ordinary circumstances and in most cases, to visit any lodge 
working in a degree which he is able to prove that he has_pro- 
perly received. But to every rule there are exceptions, and I 
do contend, that it is the right and prerogative of every lodge 
to transact its own affairs, without the interference, and if 
pleases without the knowledge,of any other brother. Our Book 
of Constitutions tells us, that “every lodge has a right to keep 
itself an entire body” and “ought never to interfere in the busi- 
ness of another lodge,” and again,that “every lodge ought to be 
oompetent to their own business.”* If such be the rules laid 
down by adequate authority, what right can any brother have 
to intrude himself into a lodge to which he does not belong, when 
that lodge is engaged on its own private business? Were he 


‘* Masonic Constitutions, pp. 46, 47, 2d Ed. 
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present, he would have no right to takea part in its delibera- 
tions or decisions: what advantage then can he derive from be- 
ing admitted, and of what rights or privileges is he deprived by 
being excluded ? I admit that cases do not eften occur, in which 
a lodge may with propriety refuse admission toa brother wish- 
ing to visit: but I consider it entirely at the discretion of the 
lodge, in every case, whether to admit or exclude, it being re- 
sponsible, of course, to the Grand Lodge for the proper exercise 
of that discretion. Whenever a Lodge is engaged upon business 
relating entirely to its own internal arrangements, such as elect- 
ing officers, framing bye-laws, balloting for members, &c. | con- 
ceive that it has a right to exclude from, its walls all but its own 
members and to refuse to admit any visitors whatever. Such is 
iny opinion and nothing that you have yet said,looks like an argu- 
ment against it. 
A PAST MASTER. 

Louisville, July 10, 1821.~ 


COMMENTS ON THE PRECEDING. 

WE readily give place to the above communication, although 
.t contains sentiments, against which we must enter our decided 
protest. It surprizes us indeed that any Past Master should a- 
vow or entertain such sentiments. We know of no masonic prin- 
ciple, upon which a Lodge can claim the privilege of transacting 
business without the knowledge of any but its own members. 
Our correspondent himself admits, thateach lodge is responsible 
to the Gran’ Lodge for the proper exercise of the discretion, to 
which he considers it entitled. But how can the Grand Lodge 
superintend proceedings of which it can have no knowledge? 
Upon the principle contended for in the above communication, it 
would he in the power of any Lodge to transact business which 
no one but its own members could be acquainted with, and how- 
ever inconsistent its decisions might be with the settled princi- 
ples of masonry, there would be no opportunity of appealing to a 
higher tribunal for the correction ofits errors. Such an opinion 


«urely cannot be seriously entertained by any redgcting mason, 
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Nor do we see how it can with plausibility be contended, that a 
lodge can, consistently with the regulations of the order, have 
any private business. It is indeed true,that no visitor hasa right to 
ebtrude his sentiments upon the lodge into which he is admitted, 
nor in any other way to interfere with its proceedings. But he 
has a right to be present, a right conferred upon him at the time 
of his initiation, and of which he cannot be deprived except for 
some misconduct, and then only in a constitutional way. Once 
admit thata lodge may or may not, at its discretion, receive a 
respectable brother who wishes to visit, and the evils which will 
ensue, are almost incalculable. We have not room at present to 
trace the consequences of such a doctrine, but we think it must 
be obvious to every considerate brother, that jealousies and dis- 
sentions would inevitably result. ‘The order would soon cease 
to be one harmonious brotherhood; it would be broken into little 
bands and separate associations; each lodge would become an 
independent society, regulating its own mode of proceeding; and 
thus the institution, whose glory is its union and the intimate con- 
nection of all its parts with the great whole, would be virtually 
destroyed. We are confident sucha principle cannot prevail, 
or we should tremble for the existence of the Fraternity. 


— ap ee 


MASONRY IN SOUTH CAROLINA’ 


It is, we presume, generally known to our readers, that a few 
years since a most unhappy discord prevailed among the mem- 
bers of the masonic family in South Carolina. Two distinct 
bodies of masons, under the jurisdiction of two Grand Lodges,one 
styled the “Grand Lodge of South Carolina Ancient York Masons,” 
and the other called the “Grand Lodge of South Carolina Free and 
Accepted Masons,” existed at the same time in that state. Ef- 
jorts were made in the year 1808 to effect a coalition between 
these two Grand Lodges, and thus to unite all the Masons in 
the state into one association. Great difficulties however arosc* 
The Ancient York Masons generally protested against a union 
with those who simply styled themselves Free and Accepted 
Masons, except upon conditions which were not deemed adinis- 
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sible by the latter. Committees however were appofnted by 
the two Grand Lodges to confer together, and to endeavour to 
agree upon the terms of union. These two commitieces met and 
adopted, in joint conference, articles of convention, which were 
intended as the basis ofa perfect coalition, The Grand Lodge 
ofFree and Accepted Masons were then received into the 
Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons, and a new Grand 
Lodge was formed, composed of part of both of the old 
Grand Lodges, entitled the Grand Lodge of South Caro- 
hina. ‘This measure met the warm disapprobation of some of the 
most respectable Ancient York Masons. and of a majority of the 
subordinate lodges, who, considering it a violation of the princi- 
ples and a departure from the ancient landmarks of the order, 
assembled in Grand Convention on the first of May, 1809, expel- 
led those officers and members of the old Grand Lodge who had 
joined the coalition, and reorganized the Grand Lodge of An- 
cient York Masons. ‘Thereupon the Grand Lodge of South Ca- 
rolina commenced a suit in equity against the Grand Louge thus 
re-organized,for the recovery of the proyerty to which they con. 
tended they were entitled by virtue of the union. The cause 
was very ably and learnedly argued on both sides, before Judge 
Desaussure, who,in the year 1815, delivered an elaborate opin- 
ion in favour of the defendants. 

Affairs were in this situation when the Grand Lodge of Ken. 
tucky, at its annual communication in the year 1816, adopted the 
following resolutions, viz. 

Resolved, That the Grand Lodge of Kentucky sincerely regret that any 
Ancient York Mason should so have forgotten the ancient landmarks of 
the order and the boundaries prescribed by immemurial usage, as to as 
sociate himself, and hold communion with men, not professing to be, nor 
in fact being Ancient York Masons, 

This Grand Lodge presents their thanksto the brethren of St, John’s 
Lodge, No. 31, of Ancient York Masons in Charleston, South Carolina 
and to the other Lodges of Ancient York Masons in that state, for their 
fam, virtuous, and determined opposition to the propesed plan of uniting 
with the Grand Lodge of South Carolina, not Ancient York Mausons. 

Resolved, That this Grand Lodge do not acknowledge or hold commue 
nication with any Grand Lodge of South Carolina, butthe Grand Lodge 
of Ancient York Masons, and the Lodges holding their warrants under 
eaid Grand Lodge of ucient York Masone, 
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® Resolved, That the communications from this Grand Lodge to the 
Lodges of South Carolina be directed to the Lodges by their names and 
numbers respectively, with the special addition of Ancient York Masons. 

Notwithstanding however the difficulties which had embaras- 
sed and the ill success which had attended, the efforts, thus far, 
to effect a union, the object was not abandoned. In 1816 a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Grand Lodge of South Carolina, and 
another by the Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons in South 
Carolina, to confer together and to endeavor, if possible,to agree 
upon termsof union. The exertions of this joint committee were 
more successful than those of their predecessors. On the 11th of 
January, 1817, they reported the articles of Union, which after 
much deliberation, were, on the 30th of May in the same year, 
unanimously approved and adopted by both Grand Lodges, and 
o. the 26th of December following, the two bodies, having met 
in separate rooms,came together according to the articles agreed 
upon, and formed one Grand Lodge under the name of the 
“Granp Lopce or Ancient Free Masons or Sovutn Carott- 
xa.” The next day, the new Grand Lodge installed its officers, 
and celebrated, in perfect harmony and brotherly love, the An- 
niversary of St. John the Evangelist. Since that time there has 
been but one masonic society in the state, and, we believe, no jea- 
lousy, alienation, or discord has arisen to disjoin the parts thus 
closely brought together. 

We have thought it might gratify our readers to be thus parti- 
cular in tracing the history of this important union between two 
bodies of masons, which so long existed and so warmly disputed, 
in our sisterstate. The narrative brings into view the distinc- 
tion between Ancient York and Modern masons; and as the nature 
and history of this distinction are not, we apprehend, generally 
understood by the members of the fraternity, we have taken 
some pains to investigate the subject, and shall devote a portion 
of some future number to remarks upon it. 





LADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


We cannot probably open this department of our Miscellany 
in the present number more satisfactorily to our readers,than by 
introducing to their notice the writings of the Baroness pr La 
Morre Fougur,a popular and accomplished female, who has con- 
triluted much to the rational entertainment of those. who are 
fomiliar with her productions. The following is a translation 
of cre of her tales, which, though short, we regret that the nar- 
row ess of cur limits will not permit us to insert entire ina single 
numver, 


a 


THE CYPRESS CROWN—A Tats. 


Tuk promises of peace, which for many months had been de 
pending, came at last to be Mifilled. ‘The army reiurned home; 
with seriousness and solemnity, they entered once more the fil 
rated and wonderfuily rescued capital. 

It was a Sunday morning. Since daybreak, voung and old 
had been pressing through the sireets towards the gates. The 
guards could with difficulty keep any degree of authority in the 
storm of unresirained and irresistible joy. 

Crowded, squeezed, and, as it were,twined and twisted throveh 
each other, stood this expectant assembly; and as the wished for 
moment approached, became the more deeply and inwardly af- 
fected. There was scarcely a sound audible in the multitude, 
when at last the powerful, yet melancholy voice of the trumpets, 
gave their first greeting from afar. Then tears fell from a 
thousand eyes; many a breaking heart was chilled; and on the 
lips of all, low and anxious whispers trembled. Now shone the 
first gleams ofarmour through the open gates. Scattered flow- 
ers and garlands flew to meet them; for every tree had paid its 


tribute; every garden had granted a share from its variegated 
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treasures. A lovely child, stationed in a high bow-window, rais- 
ed its round white arms on high, and receiving from its weeping, 
turned away mother, a coronet of leaves, threw it down among 
the passing troops beneath. A lancer, who happened to be the 
first to notice this occurrenee, good humouredly took up the 
wreath on his lance, while he playfully nodded to the fair little 
angel above. He had his eyes still directed in this manner,when 
his commanding officer, riding on, exclaimed, “Ha! Wolfe!—a 
cypress wreath! How came you by such a thing—it may be 
thought an unlucky omen!” Wolfe put the crown on his right 
arm, however, and, not without some discomposure, rode on! 
After a long tedious delay, employed in putting up the horses 
in the regimental stables, giving them water and provender, the 
quarter billets at last were distributed. Wolfe, on receiving his 
ticket, had the mortification to perceive that it directed, him to 
the house of a well known rich butcher! His comrades wished 
him joy, rallied him onthe good eating which awaited him; 
and profited by the opportunity to invite themselves frequently to 
become his guests. He, meanwhile, took off his schako* in si- 
lence, twisted the billet among its gold tassels, and twice passing 
his hands through his luxuriant locks, he said, not without consid- 
erable vexation, “this, forsooth, is rare luck! No doubt the rich 
miser is well enough known!—I heartily wish, however, that I 
had been quartered any where else!” “Ha, ha! what a silly fel- 
low you must be!” crieda bold knowing comrade—“what is it 
to you, pray. if your host is a miser or a spendthrift? Only let 
him be rich enough—thena soldier is sure to be well off. Howev- 
er, you must begin with politeness and address—every thing de- 
pends on good management.” “That is very true I grant you!” 
said Wolfe, ashe threw his knapsack over his shoulder—“but 
there are a set of peoplein the world, on whom all politeness is 
thrown away, and who have no heart or feeling for man nor 
beast. If ever I meet with a butcher’s wagon in the streets, full 
of miserable animals tied and bundled together, and see how the 
poor beasts lie there over and under one another, groaning some- 
times, so that itcutsoneto the heart,and mark how the fellows 


* The square cap worn by the Prussian Lancers. 
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plod on behind the cart, in utter indifference—whistling perhaps 
all the time, I have much ado to withhold myself from falling on, 
and beating the scoundrels heartily! Besides, to say the truth, I 
have had enough of blood and slaughter, and begin to be disgust- 
ed with the whole trade!” 

“Oh!” cried his laughing companions, “Wolfe cannot bear the 
sight of blood—Thou chicken-hearted fellow!—And when did 
this terror come upon thee?”—*Don’t talk nonsense,” replied 
Wolfe, angrily—“in battle, when man stands against man, and 
besides, when there are different motives for action, (laying his 
hand on his iron cross,) one looks neither to the right rior to the 
left, but in a sober mood—well then, I shall not deny it, whenev- 
er I pass by a butcher’s stall, and see the bloody axe, and hear 
(or fancy that I hear) the groans of agony, I feel, inwardly, as if 
the fibres of my heart were torn—and therefore, I do wish that I 
had been quartered any where else!” 

His comrades began to laugifat him more than ever, though 
they did not venture it till he had gone a little way. [le then 
looked round at them, and shook his lance, half jesting, half an- 
gry. They made faces at him in return, but soon began to dis- 
perse, and Wolfe proceeded on the road to his quarters. 

He had not gone far when he found the street and the number. 
Already at a distance he saw a gigantic man in his shirt sleves, 
standing under the door way. His countenance, of a dusky yel- 
low complexion, was quite shaded over by coal black, bushy pro 
jecting eyebrows; the small eyes, devoid of intellect, appeared 
to watch the rolling vapours of a short pipe.—One hand was 
placed in the waistcoat pocket, the other seemed to dance up and 
down the silver knots of the pipe, which rested ever and anon on 
his goodly person. Wolfe saluted him courteously, and, with a 
modest bow, showed him his billet; upon which the man squinted 
at him sideways, and without attending any further to his guest, 
he pointed with his thumb bent backwards to the house—at the 
same time adding in a gloomy and indiflerent tone—“Only go in 
there, Sir! my people know already.” Wolfe bit his lips, and 
entering somewhat abruptly, his sabre, that rattled after him, 
gappened to inflict a pretty sharp blow across the legs of Mein- 
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herr John, his landlord. “What the devil in hell!” grumbled 
the butcher. Wolfe, however, did not allow himself to enter in- 
to any explanation or dispute, but passed on, and came into the 
court. He found there a pale and sickly looking girl carrying 
two buckets of waiter. Wolfe, drawing near to her, inquired if 
she was the servant of his landlord? The girl remained silent, 
and, as if terrified, standing before him. She had set down the 
two buckets on the ground, and looked on him with large rayless 
eyes, unsteadily, Her complexion seemed always to become 
more pale, till she resembled a marble statue morte than an ani- 
mated bemg. Meanwhile, as Wolfe renewed his question, she 
let her head sink upon her breast, and taking up the buckets a- 
gain, she said, with her eyes fixed on a shoit flight of steps that 
led by aservant’s door, into the house, ‘Come up here; and im- 
mediately at the first door onthe right hand you will find your 
chamber.” 

Wolfe looked after her a while, quite lost in thought, then 
climbed up the narrow stairs, and found all as she had told him. 


‘The room was smal! and dark; the air oppressive and suffocat- 


ing. From the rough, smoky walls, large pieces of the lime had 
fallen away, and here and there were scraps of writing, initials, 
and figures of men and women, and beasts’? heads, drawn with 
pieces of coal, ora burnt stick. Right opposite to the half blind- 
ed window stood a miserable bed; and near it he saw a red rusty 
nail, sticking a long way out of the walls. Wolfe hung his cy- 
press crown upon it; placed his lance and sabre ina corner; 
threw his knapsack upon the table, and more than once grumb- 
ling within his teeth, “What lubberly fellows these rich misers 
are!” he kicked aside two broken stools, went and leaned out of 
the window, and by degrees whistled his anger away. 

Over the court and neighbouring buildings was visible a fine 
large garden, which ‘/ooked out,” fresh and fragrant, through the 
blueish gray atmosphere of the town, There dark avenues twin- 
ed their branches on high, in arches like those of a gothic cathe- 
dral, over the solitary places; golden sun-flowers waved on their 
limber stalks, over long labyrinths of red and white roses; walks 
and thickets surrounded the whole. Zhere, all was silent; the 
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rich luxuriance of the domain seemed like that of an enchanted 
wood, that no mortal foot had ever violated. Wolfe surveyed 
this garden with extraordinary pleasure, and would almost have 
given the world for the privilege of walking through a region of 
so much beauty and stillness; but however this might be, he be. 
came quite reconciled to his apartment, on account of its having 
such a prospect. 

fie kept himself quiet through the rest ofthe day, giving him- 
self little concern about what might be going on in the house. 
‘lowards evening his military duties called him abroad. He re- 
turned just after it had begunto grow dark. The window still 
remained open. He drew a chair towards it, filled his pipe, 
seated himself, and rolling out ample volumes of smoke into the 
serene air, resigned himself to the voluntary flow of his thoughts 
and recollections. 

The solitary garden, the obscure canopy of the trees,the bright 
moonshine that gleamed over them—all these things harmoniz- 
ed wonderfully together, and woke in his mind infinite trains of 
long-lost associations. He thought of his home, and of his aged 
mother; and by degrees became altogether opprest and melan- 
choly. It occurred to him, that he was here, absolutely without 
any one who took an interest in his fate; and all at once he felt 
an extraordinary longing and anxiety for his brother, who had 
now for a long time roamed about the world, and of whom no 
satisfactory intelligence had for many years been received. He 
had at first been a baker’s apprentice—had afterwards entered 
into an engagement as a chaise-driver—and at last all traces of 
his name and fortune had, among strangers, vanished quite away. 
“Perhaps,” thought Wolfe, “he has also become a soldier; and 
now, when peace has come, and every nation is tranquil, news 
may ‘have in all probability arrived at home, ofmy poor brother 
Andrew.” 

With this persuasion he endeavored to console himself; but 
could not help wishing immediately to write home for informa- 
tion; the recollection of his brother had so suddenly and deeply 
agitated his heart. 

Wolfe now for the first time noticed, with great vexation,that- 
they had given him no light, nm at least, he resolyed to de- 
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ynand. He got up, therefore, (not without a soldier-like oath,) 
and dressed as le then happened to be, ina short linen waistcoat, 
and without a neckcloth, went out. According to his custom 
when much irritated, he passed his hands over his head severak 
times, raising his luxuriant locks in such a manner 4s _ to give # 
considerable wildness to his toute ensemble, and cautiously grop-- 
ed his way down stairs. In the lobby there glimmered a dusky 
lamp. Wolfe stepped into the circle of the uncertain radiance, 
looked about for some means or other of obtaining his object, and 
gearelred with his hand for the bell-rope. At this moment Mein- 
herr John happened to return home from his evening recreation 
at the alehouse; andl with glowing complexion and glistening 
eyes, (not being aware of Wolfe’s presence,) gave the accustom- 
ed signal, with a hard: knotted stick, on the door. Wolfe per- 
ceiving this, stepped up to meet him, carrying his head very 
high, (while the light, such as it was, shone full upon him,) and 
said in a commanding tone, “Must I always sit in the dark?” 
Mein-heer John started as if he had been struck with a thunder- 
bolt, let the cudgel fall out of his hands, looked about wildly and 
aghast, then rushed in and passed by Wolfe, uttering a deep 
groan of indescribable terror. “Is he mad,or drunk?” said our 
hero, who, at this strange behaviour, grew more irritated, ap- 
plied himself resolutely to the bell, and stood prepared to raise a 
still greater disturbance, when the pale interesting girl, Louisa, 
¢tepped out timidly, and, on hearing his demand, excused her 
negligence, and, with a light in her hand, hastened up stairs be- 
fore him. She then set the candle on the table, shut the win- 
dow, wiped the dust from the chairs, and, in her silent and quiet 
manner, employed herself for a while in the room. 

Wolfe was very reserved and modest with ladies—he hated 
scandal; and, on the whole, perhaps, had not much confidence 
in the house. For these reasons, the presence of the girl rather 
vexed him. He kept himself turned away, and drummed with 
his fingers against the window. Louisa stood at the bed with 
spread hands, smoothing and arrangipg the bed clothes. Wolfe 
heard her sigh deeply, and involuntarily looked after her, as 
she retired sobbing and hanging down her head, with an expres- 
sion of the deepest melancholy. All this vexed him to the soul, 
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“What then can she weep for?” said he to himself—“Has my 
rough manner terrified her? or, in my hurry, have J used to her 
some harsh words?” Me had already the light in his hands, and 
anxiously hastened after her—“Stop, stop, my dear!” cried he 
aloud; “it is as dark as pitch on the stairs! you may do yourself 
a mischief!”—Louisa was still standing on the first steps. Wolfe 
leaned over the railing and lighted hen down. She thanked him 
with emotion, and her humid eyes were lifted up to him with au 
expression of unaceountable grief. Wolfe beheld her with silent 
perplexity, not unmingled with pleasure, fer he now perceived 
that she was very pretty; and a fine, but rather hectic red play- 
ed alternately over her interesting features. He took her hand 
respectfully—“My dear,” said he, “you,are so much agitat- 
ed—have I offended you?”—“Oh heavens! certainly not,” an- 
ewered she, beginning to weep anew. “Then surely,” said Wolfe, 
earnestly, “some one else has done something to distress you?” 
Louisa folded both hands, pressed them to her eyes, and slightly 
shook her head—“God has so willed,” said she; “you also have 
been sent hither; good Heavens! all was so well—so tranquil— 
now all my afflictions are renewed!’ She made signs to Wolfe 
that he must not follow her; wiped the tears with her apron from 
her eyes; and went silently down the steps. 

Wolfe having returned to his room, sat for along time right 
opposite to the candle, leaning his head on his hands; and, with- 
out being able to account for the extraordinary and mysterious 
emotion-by which he was overwhelmed, all his thoughts invol- 
untarily became more and more dark and melancholy, just as if 
some fearful and heavy misfortune were about to fall upon him. 
He could not prevail over his reflections so as to bring them inte 
any regular order; so deeply had the voice of the weeping Loui- 
sa penetrated into his heart. Her accents were now inwardly 
renewed, and divided, as it were, into a thousand echoes. In 
listening to her, it had not been without difficulty that he had re- 
frained from tears; her touching sorrow almost broke his heart; 
and his own fate seemed unaccountably involved with her mis- 
fortunes. 

Thus wholly occupied, and lost in deep thought, he began, ab- 
tently, to engrave with a penknife, (which lay near his tobacce 
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pouch, and had served for clearing his pipe,) all sorts of lines and 
angles on the crazy old wooden table at which he sat. * Without 
knowing or intending it, he had engraven on the already hacked 
and disfigured boards, Louisa’s name which he had overheard 
frequently cailed aloud through the house. On observing what 
he had done, he almost started; and then drew the knife several 
times across the letters to cbliterate the name. As he was then 
more fully aware of what he had done, all at once there appear- 
ed to him, clearly and undeniably, traces of the very same name, 
and in his own hand writing, on several corners of the table. 
Wolfe again started, rubbed his eyes, and stared at these char- 
acters,comparing in them the well-known diflicultly-formed great 
L, and the other letters, with his own writing; “Am [I bewitched?” 
cried he; trying to recollect whether he had not absolutely and 
really written these other inscriptions himself—but his arms 
could not have reached so far; and as yet he had not sat at any 
other side of the table. 

“Yet all this must be d——d nonsense!” muttered he; at the 
same time looking about rafher timidly through the obscure 
chamber. The fallen down broken places in the wall, especi- 
ally near the bed, diversifying the black distorted faces traced 
with charcoal—the general uncouth desolation of the visibly ne- 
glected apartment appeared, in the uncertain scanty light, ina 
high degree disquieting and formidable. To Wolfe it seemed 
even as if the rudely-traced caricature faces were known to him. 
Lie shuddered involuntarily, and hastily extinguished the light, 
in order to escape, if possible, from such hobgoblins and preter- 
natural impressions. Besides, it had become too late to think of 
writing any more. For a moment he wished to breathe the free 
air, for without he thought it would be cool and refreshing. He 
opened the window again, therefore. All appeared still and 
slumbering; and the cool breath of night saluted him. From a 
neighbouring cellar, however, even now, rays of light were 
shining forth; and, soon after, Wolfe heard the hammers ringing 
loudly on the anvil. “Poor soul,” thought he, “thou art already 
making the most of these midnight hours, which to thee begin a 
week of hard labour.” The glowing iron now brightly scattered 
its sparks, az if from the bowels of the earth, into the jonely~ 
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gloom of the mght. “He probably sharpens knives and hatchets 
for the butcher,” continued Wolfe to himself; “that suits Mein- 
herr John exactly, and is quite convenient and useful for both, 
How ail trades assist one another, and depend on each other, in 


this world” 


(To be continued.) 


THE PRUDENT JUDGE. 


A Turkish merchant, whose affairs cailed him into foreiga 
countries, deposited a purse of a thousand sequins in the hands 
of a dervise, whom he considered as his friend, and prayed to 
take the charge of that sum tor him till his return from a journey 
he was about to make. 

At the expiration of twelve months the merchant returned, 
claimed his property, and desired the dervise to restore it to him; 
but he denied st-ongly his having any sum of the merchant’s. and 
consequently refused delivering him any. The other, shocked 
at this perfidy, addressed himself immediately to the cady, who 
told him he had acted very imprudently in trusting his money 
toa man with whose principles he was totally unacquainted. 
“It will be a difficult matter,” replied the cady, “to compe! this 
wreich to refund the sum, having received it from you without 
witnesses: but I will see what I can do for you. Return to him, 
speak amicably to him, but do not give him the least intimation 
that lam acquainted with the affair; and come to sce me again, 
to-morrow, at the same hour.” 

The merchant obeyed punctually the cady’s orders; but so far 
from drawing his money from the dervise, he met with nothing 
but insults from him. During the dispute, one of the cady’s 
slaves arrives and invites the dervise to come to his master, 
which he immediately complies with. He is introduced into the 
handsomest room, received by the cady with great friendship, 
and even treated as a person of distinguished rank. ‘The cady 
conversed with him on various subjects, interlarding the dis- 
course, as occasion offered, with encomiums on the knowledge 
and wisdom of the dervise. When by these means he thought 
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he had gained his confidence, he said tohim, “I have sent for 
you, honest dervise, to give you a proof of my friendship and 
esteem. An affair of the greatest moment requires my absence 
for some months; and as I do not trust my slaves, I want to de- 
posit my treasures in the hands of a man who enjoys, like you, 
an unblemished reputation. If you can take this charge upon 
yourself without any prejudice to your occupations, I will send 
you to-morrow, in the night, my most valuable effects; but as 
this business requires a profound silence, I shall give orders to 
my slaves to convey them to you as a present.” A gracious 
gmile instantly covered the dervise’s countenance; he returned 
the cady a thousand thanks for the confidence he reposed in him; 
and bound himself by the strongest oaths to guard his treasure 
as the apple of his eye, and departed as contented as if he had 
already bilked the judge. 

The next day the merchant returned to the cady, and inform- 
ed him of the dervise’s obstinacy in refusing to restore him his 
sequins.—“Return again to him,” said the judge: “and if 
he persists in his refusal, threaten to complain of him to me, and 
it is my opinion you will..»t be obliged to repeat the threat.” 
The merchant goes back to the dervise, and had no sooner men- 
tioned the cady to him, thran he, fearing to lose the treasure he 
was to have the care of, returned him his purse, telling him with 
a smile, “My dear friend, why need you have recourse to the 
«cady? Your money was in perfect safety with me; my refusal 
was but 2 joke I. put upon you, to see how you would take it.” 
‘The merchant was prudent enough not to give credit to this jest- 
ing, and returned to the cady to thank him for his generous as- 
sistance. 

Night coming on, the dervise prepared to receive the treasure 
that had been promised; but it passed without the appearance of 
any of the cady’s slaves, and the night was for him of an insup- 
portable length. As soon as the day appeared, he went to the 
judge. “Jam come to know why my lord the cady did not send 
his slaves last night to me?”—“Berause,” answered the judge, “I 
have been apprized from an honest merchant that you are a per- 
fidious wretch, whom justice will one day punish’as your villainy 
deserves, if a second complaint of thispature comes to my know- 
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ledge.” The dervise made a profound reverence, and departed 
without proffering the least syllable. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


Ture is no greater folly than always to be wise. A mam 
whose stately disposition or inflexible mind never bends to the 
common plheasares of society, who finds no amusement in the lev- 
ities of a social evening, no gratification in the unreserved famil- 
iarity of fire side conversation, or cannot enter with some degree 
of spirit into the trifling chit-chat of a ball room, may be thought 
abroad in the world to be a very knowing gentleman;. but I al- 
ways look upon him as deficient in the better part of wisdom, and 
rank him in the scale of mental utility but little above an ideot. 

Accommodation & the great secret of happiness, and as much 
a duty as a pleasure when it demands the sacrifice of no moral 
sentiment. Very little wisdom therefore is discovered in a sep- 
aration from common principles and received forms; but the re- 
serve of those who look at the pleasures of life with a cross eye, 
is not the effect of superior intelligence, but an affectation that is 
intended to conceal the weakness of the mind. Who can bear 
the labours without the relaxation of life? Who can pursue his 
long journey without baiting on the road? It is requisite some- 
times to bring the “great mind” down to a level with little 
things; to sport with the idle, to laugh with the gay, to leave 
the cares of life and the business of the times outside of the door, 
and to enter with a heart of levity the circle of rational amuse- 
ments. 

Lavinia knows this, and puts it in practice. She is in no dan- 
ger of being taken for a book-worm; and as for being liable to a 
censure for gravity, she knows not what gravity means. She is 
all life, humor, vivacity, spirit. She dances at every ball, sees 
every new play, is at the loo-party or whist table while any one 
will keep her company. She pleases wherever she appears. 
The gentlemen are delighted with her pleasant and vivacious 
manners, and she makes the ladies good natured ia spite of 
themselves. 
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Lavinia was a reigning toast before the mothers of several of 
the young fair, who are just beginning to figure in life, were 
married; but though some say she must die a maid, not being at 
home long enough to be courted, and others that her wild dissi- 


pation injures her bloom and impairs her health; and some again, 
that her disposition is not so equable as it was within their re- 
collection; yet 1 do not believe the censures of envy; and when 
a woman talks disrespectfully of a gentleman’s favourite, I com- 
monly deduct more than half for scandal. But it must be con- 
fessed, notwithstanding, that Lavinia carries her arrangements 
of pleasure farther than prudence would direct. In the ball 
room, most admirers are commonly gained by the gayest and 
pleasantest companion; but he who seeks at the assembly for a 
wife, makes a bad bargain if he getsone. He is pretty much on 
a par with a man “who would eat a lark for its singing.” There 
are other circumstances to be considered: she who is found only 
in the throng, has no opportunity of discovering her domestic 
talents; and she who is never seen in the companies of fashion, 
cannot evince her powers for elegant life. It is the union of busi- 
ness and pleasure, that shows in full force the abilities of the 
mind and its capability of affording perpetual delight; and that 
frivolity which makes pleasure the object and business of life, or 
that reserved system which affects to consider business not mere- 
ly a necessary occupation, but the best and only pleasure, is a 
deception which must one day be discovered. 

Aurelia united the mauners of fashion with the habits of do- 
mestic life. She was not so frivolous as to neglect useful acquire- 
ments, nor so deep a student as to pass over the accomplishments 
and manners of elegant fashion. She was not too volatile to learn 
the interior economy of a household, nor too much occupied 
with these avocations to mingle in the gaiety of fashion and the 
pleasures of the day. Not devoted entirely to either, she divid- 
ed proportionably her time among all. At home, you saw the 
correctness and prudence of her domestic establishment, and 
abroad the charms of a refined education and the accomplish- 
ed manners of the lady. She entered the beau monde at the 
same time with Lavinia. The beauty and the spirit of the one 
drew together a crowd of beaux, ambitious of pleasing, and re- 
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warded by a smile; but they were mere butterflies on the rose, 
that sipped its sweets for a moment, and left it forthe next flows 
er that bloomed. Theother, without those personal charms that 
commanded attention had that affability and sweetness of man- 
ners, which, when once they attracted the eye, always retained 
the heart. Aurelia has been for several years the mistress of 2 
family; and those little miniatures of love that are growing up 
around her, will be taught their mother’s correctness—neither 
en the one hand to be general devotees to pleasure,nor on the oth- 
er entirely to neglect its allurements; notto pretend asuperiority 
ever its charms, a mind above its reach, but to mingle with the 
world, to adopt its manners and follow its directions, remember- 
ing always that there is a superior object of attention, and that 


dissipation may be lawfully indulged only when it does not inter- 
fere with reason. 


oe ) ene 


ANECDOTE OF DR. SMOLLET. 


Wuen Dr. Tobias Smollet was & youth,he entangled himself in 
u foolish bet witha blustering gentleman,who vaunted that he nev- 
er had lost a wager,nor had been made an April fool in all his life. 
Mr. Smollet, provoked by this boast, and heated with wine, stak- 
ed a larger sum than he could afford to pay, that before the ex- 
piration of three years, this wiseacre would at once become an 
April fool and lose a bet. The terms were accepted, and settled 
according to the rules on such occasions. When Mr. Smoller 
next day reflected upon the risk he incurred, he was very un- 
happy. This anxiety did not escape the notice of a lady his near 
relation, and being pressed by her solicitude, he intrusted to her 
his involvement. She lectured him on his temerity, but bade 
him not despond. On the first of April this lady engaged her 
brother to invite eleven married couples,who,with himself and his 
wife, made twelve. She herself fixed with both the gentlemen 
to dine with her, and try to make each other April fuols. The 
dinner had been announced in the drawing-room before Mr. 
Smollet appeared: his cousin rated him for being so late. He 
said he had been detained by a person who tried to persuade 
him that her brother had ordered a great feast, and forgot to ask 
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a single person to partake ofit. The lady said her brother was 
sometimes absent, but could not possibly have committed a blun- 
derso absurd. Mr. Smollet’s antagonist was a person of great 
curiosity and credulity. He offered to go after dinner to ascer- 
tain how such astrange story could be invented. There wasnot 
@ single person, for all were married. Mr Smollet won the bet; 
and gave the amount to a distressed family. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE: 


LEXINGTON FEMALE ACADEMY. 


We know not a circumstance more truly gratifying to the en- 
lightened patriot, or affording more delightful prospects to the 
admirer of female excellence, than the establishment, under fa- 
vourable auspices, of seminaries for the liberal and juflicious cul- 
tivation of the female intellect. The education of the other sex, 
we are not so aptto neglect. Our boys are early sent to school, 
to keep them out of mischief, and afterwards to the academy 
and the university, in order to be trained up for active business, 
or to be qualified for usefulness and distinction in professional or 
political life. But our girls are too generally kept at home, as 
companions or domestics. If they are taught to read and write, 
and to manage household affairs, and have superaded a few of the 
elegant accomplishments, such as music and dancing, their educa- 
tion is considered complete, and they are ushered into the cir- 
cles of fashionable life, with vacant minds, but at the same time 
with extravagant ideas of their own attractions and attainments. 
There are indeed exceptions, and eminent exceptions, to this 
general rule. We have long had among us respectable schools 
for young ladies, and we do not know that the females of the 
west are behind those in other parts of the country, in respect to 
mental cultivation. But we certainly have not been as anxious 
to procure advantages for our young ladies, as for the youth of 
the other sex. We have seldom, ifever, attempted to give them 
a liberal, classical education, and the idea has even been cons 
sidered preposterous, of rendering them profound scholars, rath- 
er than superficia] smatterers in learning. We are glad to see 
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the prospect so essentially improved. We hail with emotions 
ef heartfelt satisfaction the establishment ofan institution ia Ken- 
tucky for the education of females upon a liberal and extensive 
scale—an institution where our young ladies may enjoy advan- 
tages equal to those hitherto afforded solely to our young men. 
An opportunity is now presented for the philosophical observer 
‘to make a fair comparison between the capacities of the sexes 

With Transylvania University on one side of our healthful val- 
fey, and the Lexington Female Academy on the other, each un- 
der the guidance of enlightened and judicious instructers, we may 
observe the comparative industry, talents, and learning, which 
from time to time may appear within their respective walls. 
We are not among the number of those, who believe in any radi- 
cal inequality of the sexes. There is indeed a difference be- 
tween the powers of the male, and those of the female intellect. 
But there is no inferiority of the one to the other. Each has its 
peculiar species of greatness, but both are equally great. We 
trust therefore that the experiment about to be made in Kentuc- 
ky will not be unfavourable to the too much neglected powers of 
the weaker sex. We trust that our young ladies will justly ap- 
preciate the value of the advantages now within their grasp, 
that they will be industrious and aspiring, and will nobly resolve 
that they will not yield the palm of superiority to the other more 
arrogant and more assuming sex. 

Of the eminent qualifications of Col. Dunham for the respon- 
sible office he has assumed, we shall not say a word. His acca- 
demy is now in complete operation. A number of pupils fully e- 
qual to the most sanguine expectations, although not yet equal 
to the extensive arrangements made for their instruction and ac- 
commodation, is now under his tuition. A few months’ experi- 
ment will satisfactorily demonstrate the character of the institu- 
tion and the qualifications ofthe Principal. The prospects are 
most encouraging, and should the result equal our reasonable ex- 
pectations, we shall consider Kentucky as eminently blessed by 
this important establishment. We shall from time to time notice 
its condition, and shall endeavour to furnish, in the pages of thie 
work, a candid and unexaggerated account of ity situation, ity 
advantages, and its prospects, 
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AN EXILE’S DREAM: 


SWEET Dream! to my pillow return; 
The heart-weary wanderer cheer? 

Redeem from the mouldering urn 
The treasures to Memory dear. 


Methought I awoke on the hill 
Where oft in my boyhood I slept; 

The leaf of the aspen was still— 
My dog to my pillow had crept. 


The moon on my kindred’s abode 
Shone bright as in Midsummer’s eve, 
When I sprang o’er the dew-sprinkled road, 
The kisses of peace to receive. 


Joy lighted the white-column’d hall: 
Love smil’d on the steps of the door: 

While Revelry woke at the call 

' Of her who shall waken no more! 


The woodbine hung gay o’er the thatch, 
Now sunk with the wrecks of the wave; 
And I saw on the half-open’d latch 
The hand that is dust in the grave! 


The corn-reapers sang on the hill 
Where now the wild wood-pigeon cries; 
How blithe was the bum of the mill 
Where lonely the winter-wind sighs! 


Blest land!—shall I view thee no more? 
Shall my feet never press thee again? 

But Fancy thy charms shall restore, 
For me they unfaded remaim 











An Exile’s Dream. 


Thy dome may be silent and cold, 
But Memory claims it her own:—~ 
The ruin I cannot behold 
To me shall be ever unknown. 


Thy groves may be leafless and shorn, 
Yet Fancy still pictures their primeg 
She hears not thy foresters mourn, 
She sees not the winter of Time. 


The axe of the stranger has laid 
My bow’r of lov’d eglantine low, 

But Memory visits their shade— 
Still, still in her Eden they grow, 


The faces I lov’d in their bloom 
All faded and furrow’d may be; 
The hearts may be cdld in the tomb 
That bounded in gladness with mes 


But I shall not behold their decay, 


Nor tread on the turf where they sleep, 


Nor see round their mould’ring clay 
The worm of the sepulchre creep. 


No—still I will beckon them near, 


While through the dim valley I roam» 


Their voices at midnight I hear— 
They call the poor wanderer homey 


Belov’d!—ye assemble there still, 
The home ofa Father you share—» 

My path may be dreary and chill, 

But soen ye shall welcome me there. 
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Ix ourlast we published lists of the present Grand Officers in the 
@tates of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Ohio, and Missouri. 
We now add those recently chosen in several other states. 


In Rhode Island the Grand Lodge met at Providence on the 25th of 
June, and the following Grand Officers were elected: 


M. W. John Carlile, G M 
R. W. Richard Anthony, DG M 
W. Charles Cotton, G S W 
W. Peter Grinnel, G J W 
Br. Benj. Clitford, G Treas. 
“ Walker Humphry, G. Sec. 


Br. Jerem. Bliss, G S D 
“ Barney Merry, GJ D 
Rev. Barnabas Bates, G C 
Br. Josiah Whittaker,G M 
« James Coggeshall, GS B 
** Bernon Duon, G Tyler. 


In .Vew Hampshire the Grand.Lodge convened at Concord on the 13th 
of June and the following among other officers were elected, 


M. W. Joshua Darling,G M 
R. W. Samuel! Larkin, D G M} 
Br Andrew Price, 8S GW 
** Fred. A. Summer;J GW 
«* Abel Hutchins, G Treas. 


Br. Thomas Beece, G, Sec’y. 
** Broughton White, Gr. Chap. 
“ —— Nye, do. 
{¢$———- Laughton, do. 


The Grand Lodge of New York met in the city on the 6th of June 
and elected the following Grand Officers for the year ensuing. 


M. W. Dan. D. Tompkins, G M 
vu. W. John Brush, S GM 
W. John Greig, SG W 
W. Richard Hatfield, JG W 
Br. Elias Hicks, G Sec. 
* Cornelius Bogert, G Taeas. 


Rev. James Milnor, Gr. Chap. 
“ Henry J. Felter, do. 
Br. Joseph Jacobs, G Pur. 
« John Utt, As. G P 
“Bryan Russeter, G Tyler. 


A new Grand Lodge has been organized in 2/abama. A convention 
&f delegates from nine ledges met at Cahawba for that purpose, on the 
1ith of June, and after resolving that it was expedient to establish a 
Grand Lodge for the state of Alabama, elected the following officers. 


M. W. Thos. W. Farrar, GM 
R. W. HoratioG. Perry,lst D G M 
‘© Frederic Weedon,2d DG M 
*¢ John Ell'ot,3d DG M 
W. John Murphy,GS W 
“ Thos. Owen,G J W 
Br. Thomas A. Rogers, G Sec. 
“ David M’Cord, G Treas. 
Rev, Brother Warren, G Chap, 
Br, David Moore, G Orator 


Br. D. M‘Farlane, G Lec. & Inst 
‘+ Wm.B. Allen, GSD 

« C. Perkins, G J D 

‘s B, Labuzan, G M of Cer, 

« $, Legan, G. Pur. 

« J. H. Thorington, G Mar. 
« Luther Blake, GS 5 

« J, Cox, Grand Steward 

« George Krops, do. 

# BR. H. Watson, G, Tyley 
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On the 27th of December 1820, the following brethren were duly in- 
stalled Grand Officers of the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free Masons of 
South Carolina, viz: 


M. W. John S. Cogdell, GM Br. Saml. Seyle, G S D 
»R. W. Joel R. Poinsett, D GM “« Charles C. Chitty, GJ D 
W. Isaac M. Wilson, G S W *‘ John Innes, Grand Steward 
Henry H. Bacot, GJ W * Lewis Rechon, do 
Br. C. T. Tucker, G Treas. “ William Bailey, do 
* Edw. Hughes, G Secy. “ John M. Frazer do 
‘* Peter Javin, GS D: “ Robert Shand, G, Tvler. 
— 


At an annua! meeting of the Pennsylvania Grand Encampment qf 
Knight Templars, and the appending Orders, held at the Masonic Hall, 
in the city of Philadelphia, on the 8th of June the following gentlemen 
were elected officers thereof for the ensuing year: 

The M E S Bayse Newcomb, Genera! Grand Master, 
Thomas P. M‘Mahon, Grand Generalissimo, 
George Russel, Grand Captain General, 
The R E S Samuel Black, Grand Standard Bearer, 
John Glen, Grand Herald, 
John Patterson, of Wilmington, Del. Grand Chancellor, 
George A. Baker, Grand Recorder, 
Anthony Fannen, Grand Treasurer, 
John Horton, Grand Marshal, 
John Johnson, Grand Sword Bearer. 

The following appointments were made by the M E Generg Grand 
Master: 

E S Jehn P. Schott, first Grand Visitor, 
Henry S. Keating, second Grand Visitor, 
George Gray, Grand outside Guard, 





On the 27th of May, the Grand Lodge of Georgia laid the corner stone 
of a church at Cherokee hill, eight miles from Savannah. The edifice ig 
to be called the church of all denominatéions,and is to be appropriated to the 
worship of all denominations of Christians. The Masonic ceremonies 
were succeeded by a sermon from the Rey. A. Sweat, and an Address 


from the Rev. M.L. Weems. 


The Grand Lodge of North Carolina have, by a formal resolution, made 
public in the newspapers, interdicted and prohibited all lodges under 
their jurisdiction from holding any intercourse with, or extending any 
patronage to David Vinten, late of Providence, R.L A Lodge held at 
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Washington, Georgia, have published a communication, censuring the 
Grand Lodge of North Carolina, for the course they hadadopted, and exe 
culpating Mr. Vinton from the imputation of ‘conduct stamping him a 
base and unprincipled character.” The Grand R. A. Chapter of Con. 
necticut has also published a resolution approving the expulsion of Da- 
vid Vinton (the same person) from Franklin Chapter at Norwich, and re- 
quests all editors friendly to Masonry to give ita place in their columns. 
It is added, “the said David Vinton is now supposed to be in the south- 
ern states, imposing upon the craft for the purpose of making gain.” 


Among the subjects submitted to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia was the question that originated in the Sy- 
nod of Pittsburgh, viz. whether it was consistent with the character of 
@ Minister of the Gospel to attend and participate in the meetings ofthe 
Masonic Lodges; and whether it wasright for them to hold religious com- 
munication with those persons who did visit and belong to those lodges. 
*¢The General Assembly deeming it inexpedient to decide upon a subjegt 
on which they did not possess sufficient information, and considering 
that some of their own pious and excellent members belonged to the 
masonic fraternity, judiciously and wisely determined not to act upon the 
‘questions proposed, and indefinitely postponed them.” 


The following brethren were chosen officers in their respective lodges 
on the 24th of June, 1821, 


Simpson Lonee, No, 31, New-Cast te, Ky, 


W. David White, Jr. M. Thomas F. Rees, S D 
John W. Brite, S W James Beasley, J D 
Edward Branham, J W William B. Maxley, Pur. 
Edmund P. Thomas, Treas. Nicholas S, Oliver, S & T 
Philip G. Payne, Sec. 


Lanpmark Lope, No. 41, Versaittes, Ky. 


W. John M‘Kinney, jr. M Leonard Searcy, Treas. 
Virgil M‘Knight, S W James 1. Caldwell, S D 
Philip Swigert, J W Samuel Wingfield, J D 
James G. M‘Kinney, Sec. Vincent Rust. S & Tyler 

e 
Crank Lopee, No. 51, Lovisvitte, Ky. 


W. Edward Tyler, jr. M William H. Atkinson, Tr: 
John Trott, S W Isaac Stewart, S D 
William D. Payne, J W Alexander Pope, J D 
Isaac H. Tyler, Sec, Elias H. Compton, S & T, 








ray 


Issue no. 4 is incomplete. Please note that 
page numbering in this issue ends on page 126, 


then issue 5 starts with 1€1l. 
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